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PREFACE 



Between ths emmrg ena& of life and 
its Gxtinatton or tranalation ties 
the great rang& of oaaasioriB for 
valuing and suppoTting others and 
exprBBsing Zovm in ivs many gui&es^ 
(3, p. 33) 



The Mopted Grandparents Program, described in this 
monograph^ began in 1968* It was initiated by early child- 
hood teacher Mrs. Esstoya Whitley on the premise that the 
elderlv in our society are potentially a rich learning 
resource . Her purpose was to tap this resource to the bene- 
fit of the siK-, seven- ^ and eight-year-old children enrolled 
in her classrooni. 

The program is sometimes confused with the government 
sponsored Foster Grandparents programs in operation in 
various places over the nation, "Foster Grandparents" 
focuses on employing retired people^ generally from lower 
income brackets /who are stilL obviously active enough to 
contribute thair need to be useful. As volunteers or employ- 
ees they serve as tutors in cLassrooms^ helpers to neglected 
or sick children in institutions^ or aides to nurses visiting 
the home bounds or participanti in other conmiunity services. 

The Mopted Grandparents in the P. K. Yonge project are 
nursing home residents* Thair average age ranges between 
seventy- five and eighty. They are "in residence" because 
they are not able to care for themselves physically, nor are 
their fajnilieB'--those who have families. One is blind* One 
must be fed. A stroke has robbed one of speech* Control of 
the alimination processes is Limited for some and totally 
nonfunctioning for others. "Often ignored, even resented, 
they v/atch everything going faster and faster while they get 
slower and slower" (6, p. 8)* 

Nevertheless, Mrs. VThitley believed that through estab- 
lishing a regular prograrn of visitation, her children's lives 
would be enriched by the things these "old folks" could teach 
them, particularly about the "old times" — passing on the 
heritage. Further- she rnaintained that avTareneis of and 
sensitivity to all aspects of the human life cycle are 
essential to establishing rGalistic perceptions of the ages 
of man - 

The creation of an environment in which all may continue 
to be stimulated to grow requires broad participation in the 
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lives and eKpFiriences of otliere, A full range cf inVQ3vement 
must include the youngest and the oldest for optimum dc'velop- 
ment o£ the personal self and identification with the human 
species. Limiting interaction predominantly' to that which 
occurs with peers narrov/s the perceptual field and encourages 
stereotyped views of other age groups infrequently experienced 
direictly . 

In the beginning the residents were reluctant to be 
"adopted-** "They- 11 just come and go away and never come back 
just like everyone else^" one remarked* Although the indi= 
vidual children who visit from Mrs, Whitley's class have 
changed over the years as they have moved on to higher age 
leveis^ six-/ seven- ^ and eight"-year--old children still viEit 
the -'grandparents" at least threp times a week. 

Instead of "Do not cast me off in the time of old age^ 
foresake me not when my strength is speut" (Psalm 71s 9), the 
theme of the program, is "Let ua minister to one another,"^ 
ks talents and eKpertise are shared^ prizing^ loving feelings 
develop. Sharing is deep and warm/ and both the eld and the 
young are stimulated to do things which would not have been 
attempted otherwise* The loneliness, "an inevitahle accom" 
paniment to growing old , . (6^ p* 11) i is, at least to_ 
some degree/ dispelled in the renewed usefulness of appreci- 
ated productiveness in contact with the young. To the young, 
arowing old comes to be viewed -'ai just as much a part of 
life as is growing up" (4/ p. IB) , OTiat is probably most 
significant of all, since there are more than 20,000/000 
people over 65 in the United States/ is the fact that these 
children who participate in this Adopted Grandparents Program 
acquire more positive attitudes toward the elderly than those 
who are not provided this opportunity. 




THE OTHER 999: A PROLOGUE 



Said the thousand legged wormj 

As he wiggled and he squirmed, 

'^Has anyone seen a leg o* mine? 

Ohj if it can't be founds 

I shall have to hop around 

On the other nine-hundred-ninety«nine. 

'■Farethee well^ farethee well, 

Farethee well, oh leg of mine. 

Oh, if it can^t be found, 

I shall have to hop around 

On the other nine-hundred-ninety-nine. 

Thousand Legged Worm 



The day Grandma Songbird^s leg fell off was not an ordinary day. 
We had gone to the nursing home to see our adopted grandparents. . . . 

Aren^t they your real grandparents ? 

Yes- -we adopted them and they became our real grandparents. 
Some of us have grandparents at home and they are real too. There are 
different kinds of real. 

I had a grandfather but he died. 

People can be real even when they^re dead. 

You mean real ghosts, in Halloween costumes? 

I mean real, but not ghosts. And costumes may not be just for 
Halloween. 

When is a costume not a Halloween costume? 



When you wear it every day. It looks real but it isn't. But you 
get used to seeing it and you forget it's a costume. 
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Grandma Songbird's leg is like that. It isn't real. It's part of 
a costume. When you don't have real teeth, you wear false teeth. When 
you don't have a real leg you wear an artificial leg. It helps you get 
around better. 

How did Grandma Songbird's leg fall off? 
With a thud. 

How did Grandma Songbird leel when her leg fell off? 

It didn't bother her. She showed us how the leg was attached 
above her knee. It was no big problem to fasten it again. 

D idn't you think it was funny ? 

No, we were surprised, but we didn't think it was funny because 
it was Grandma Songbird's leg. If you didn't know Grandma Songbird 
and you just saw somebody's leg fall off, maybe you would think it was 
funny. Or maybe you would be scared. 

VJhy didn't you laugh? Why weren't you afraid? 

Because Grandma Songbird explained it to us, and she told us it 
happens sometimes. 

Didn't you care that Grandma Songbird's leg fell off? You must 
have felt sorry for her ! 

When somebody's leg falls off you care, but you don't have to 
feel sorry for them. Besides, how can you feel sorry for Grandma 
Songbird? She sings all the time. That's why Grandpa Gibson said we 
should call her Grandma Songbird. 

Who's Grandpa Gibson? 

He's another grandparent our class adopted. He went home from 
the nursing home, but we still see him sometimes. 

How can you adopt a grandparent? People adopt kids. They 
d on't adopt grandparents . 

We did. It may not be an ordinary thing but we did it. 
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You said th e day Gran dma Songbird's leg fell off was n ot an 
ordinary d ay. That must be why it wasn'^t an ordinary da y— becaus e 
her Teg fell off, ri ght? " ~~ — 

Wrong. It wasn't an ordinai^y day because it was a day we 
visited our adopted grandparents at the nursing home. We go there a 
lot, but it never seems like an ordinary day when we go. It's a special 
day for us and a special day for them. 

And it*s not an ordinary day when they come to see us in our 
classroom.. The college kids push them over in wheelchairs or bring 
them in cars and sometimes we have a party. At our last party we 
sang a song. It was about a centipede: you know, one of those things 
with all the legs. I guess one of his ler^s fell off, too, because the 
song said he would have to make do wit- the other 999. 
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F ROM TIME TO TIME 



A RECORD OF YOUNG CHILDREN'S RELMIONSHIPS 
WITH THE AGED 



WE'^ ALL MEMBERS OF ONE ANOTHER 



I wish no one had to get old. This conment by an ele- 
mentary school child who had visited an elderly friend reminds 
us that time imposes its restrictions on us all, A nursing 
home can be a prison* A school can also be a prison* The 
young look restlessly for esGape from encircling walls i the 
old move through their memories as through the darkened rooms 
of an old house* 

But what if the doors are flung open? What if a child 
is freed from traditional school boundaries to leap over the 
wall of a nursing home and establish friendships that defy 
the categories of time? Will he be dismayed by what he sees? 
Hans Christian Anderson was once terrified by the touch of a 
madwoman in the hospital whose garden his grandmother tended/ 
but he profited much from his visits with the old people: 
"he liked visiting the old women who spent their last years 
there spinning" (8) and his imagination was greatly influenced 
by the tales he heard from thetn as a child* 

One boy, perhaps appalled by the sufferings of an aged 
relative, declined to participate in the nursing home visits 
of his schoolmates; similarly, an old woman who valued her 
own routine continued to watch the television programs which 
conflicted with the children's visits. An absence of pressure 
frees old and young from the burden of a reluctantly assumed 
obligation. The freedom NOT to participate without a less- 
ening of self-esteem is essential to the success of the 
program described in these pages. 

In Tom^s Midnight Garden i a classic of modern children's 
literature, "Tom discovers that-^in addition to being a person 
in his own right--he is also a character in an old woman' s 
dream* In the dream landscape, both alike are young. Perhaps 
he was fortunate to learn so early in life the secret that we 
are all members one of another. 
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lUT IT Wr^H THE OTKERS 



The Raman da la Rose » a poetic masterpiece of the Middle 
Agas^ diipaays illnesSr pcverty and old age among the figures 
that bar entry xnta the garden so aagerly aought by the lover* 
rhe faat that these allegorical figures appiar alongside rep- 
reaentatiorii of various sin^ may reflect an ancient tendency 
to associate old age and poverty wAth faults oharacter and 
to judge them ae ii they wrsr taideia, ftioxaa shortcomings* 

The Other Ameriga , Mdohael Haaringtoji haa diawn attention 
to the atxll-coitmon. inclinatio»n -to eguate pwerty with shift* 
lessnasa* It maybe tliat# in a aa^s corisclcus £aahio:i, old 
age receives a similar itiorai sti^a in the minds of ycuth- 
orianted Americans. The garden of leisure to lieejc is not 
that of a fulffillea old age bat that of a self -indulgent 
ycuth persuaded that romntic io^e depeinds cn consumption of 
product a trumpeted in andlips advert! iements ^ , ^ advertise- 
inents whicji seldom feature the oldr unless they are tc be 
idantif led with the fortyishi vrcmen who hopefully a^ppl^r hair 
dyes and face creama, <"lfoa'r^ riot getting older ^ yoii're 
getting better"? \/liat exactly ia the opppsitlon of ccncepts 
e^cpressed in the^e voacfla?) Th€ EiaWenQe PJelk mYiovr ^ wHoli 
cultivates an elder audiance / si'^es minimal spaee to ^uali 
prodtict^, laighlightlng ramedies of a more oae less nedloal 
naturf ^ Though profe^sioriaLisfn ana dignity charaaterdze this 
show# the prodiicts cf its sponsors are often a variation on 
the c;ua^t for endless youth* 

If our media's more positive approaches to old age betray 
this latent dismay , it is not too surprising to fiiid that a 
dread of aging is Qommonplacc and Is, at times ^ remindscant 
of the disgiiit attaching to jowarty and illness (wiich fre- 
quently acacmpany it) and nuxneroas 'Vices (which may not) * 
Haw free is the P, Yongs jproj^ct of negative aoiicepts 
about aging? ^ ma jar emphasis off the prQjeGtf of course^ is 
to foster a pDsitlve view of agirtg. Above and beycnd the 
optlntistic irMBewrK of the prcgiram , the children sometlnies 
bring positive expectations ot thei:c am and aet upon these 
expectations iii a manner vrhich might etartla some adults - 

Expectations o£ v?hat children can acdonipliah turn into 
self -fulfil ling pacophecles ; a child labeled as a ^low learner 
obligingly provides iv^iderice to suppoart the claim ^ Oid people 
are likewise vulnersibLa to the llaniting effects of their 
spoiety' s expectations, Acceptirtg the lo\// estlinata of their 
abilities so often signaled by sa^ciety In general and by 
solicitous at impatierxt relati%fes in par tlcalar , they may fail 
to escercise potentl&l they still joasess or to develop 
potential they have not eicplored in earlier life. 
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Ori& feature of tlie P. K. Yong^ school -ntar sing horn 
project is the extent to which Lt fosterrs a questionta^g atti' 
tade toward stereotyped escpectations, Chi Wsen, _ once freed 
OjE the pisssures of negative expectations regarflingr fclieit ov?n 
achiereinenti seerfi a.ble in t\xm to act on high expicta-tlohS of 
what others can ach.isvs - To a miadLt-agea adult, suoH expec- 
tations can seam umrsslistic i as they begin to be realized, 
however, the onlooteet is forced to Eeexsmlne his ideas about 
What the elderly— even the htan.fllcappea elderly— car. acfualLi' 
do. 

Bxamples Of hl.gh sxpectatione fostering unexpected 
achleveiaeri-t are presented by the following' situations i dh a 
small scale, by a toltr.a woman's success tri making hoL id ay 
deeoratlotis; on a Laps'cr front, by a strolce gatient's anusual 
progress in her speech when aided by children. 

rirst , a de script ton o£ ChacK' s teaciAirig oi Gran-dina 
Songbird, -the rasiaent who Has taught tHe children so itiTich 
about livliig with muLtiple handicaps s 

le wauti give hep rr.atsviaZs and deeumbs in 
ieiadl. an dm a Murphy heard k€in, She said, 
"SJie ie ^H7ii uni oan't do tkase thiT-ige-- 
thinMng that Chuak didn't 7<naw that she. j^a^ 
hlind. Be mid^ ^'Yeah, I knou, bui she €s 
naUng an as te x basket and a rabbit He 
vas so patidni and kind- — she Mdmak^ a 
basket and a'aib^t- When she finis he he 
asked 4f he shonld take H- -to h&r rom, Sh& 
said^ "Oh nc, put it with the o-thers sc evevy 
one aan enf £y it. ^' 

Put it with the ottiersl If we could learn to do this with 
the elderly greuf in oiii jogulatlon , perhaps we could oyer- 
com« the lapcveriitimeJit society suffers Toy ostEacxsi.rig 
the handicapped and tJie a^ed. 

The speecli therapy v?ith Grandma IhillipSf a project 
initiated hy the ctiildirert thensel^es, called for a longer- 
ter^n effort. On ABrll 2, it is recorded that th^ ohT^ldven 
tMrk theu ^ra aoing to t caah hex* to talk again. The entry 
for April" 11 notes that 9 b isn't talking tnuoh rr.cve, hut the 
aMldvBn think tha^ ghe is. But later entries point to actual 
piogress rnaa.ei 

4/13 Holt and Davdd were supeT ''spscah 
tVi.&rapieiiB"' today. The}} vork.ed with ^ 
Grandma Mi It if e' al no St an hour getting 
ker to t^lH — Bhe aoiually aount&d to ten — 
8(zid bojt and no^, (Mrs. Storti eaid they 
were as h.etpfut as the paid k»Pi'?;ez»8 Pith 
hev. ) 
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i/2B Sh& aaunfQd mere t^ith ihe akitds'^n^'- 
tksy are realty }ie7.pinff her team to tatfe-- 
rh0 remembared the B^g hunt and with a big 
8mil0 totd ms how many eggs she found, 

4/27 Th& ahildT&n are really helping her to 
t&aim to talk again — ^Bhm tries haPd&v for 

4/dO Grandma Phitlips was waiting uBuat-^ 
talked mare—^Baid morB words^^aounted to 
twenty with the ahildrGn* The girte got a 
drum for her to heat wliil^ w& eang^-phc 
aatually tried to sing wcrda with us. 

Those who have seen at first hand the lethargy anfi d^sspair 
that can ov^arcome a stroke patient will find it hard to rairisin 
unmovad by this evidence of the children's persevering concern* 
Perhaps ir.Qre impressive than the small but definite gains that 
resulted is the tie of attachinent underlying th^ effort and 
appearing elsewhere in the project again and again. 

Giving these rnanifeBtations of affection their d\ie^ ard 
recognizing that increased inforination (as well as love) can 
help cast out fear of the aging process^ can one conclude 
that a higher esteem for old people has result efi from the 
project? Logbook comments emphasize the affecticn between 
children and old people, and they suggest a reduction of grin; 
concepts about aging. The positive eKpectaticnf of the 
children themselves and of the project as a whole , however , 
do not necessarily indicate that esteem for the agec (as 
distinct from affection for certain elderly people) resulted 
from projeat activities* 

h more potent impact upon the reader of the log results 
from the overwhelmingly constant expressions of appreciation 
by the old people* These eKpressions^ intended doubtless to 
drive home the value of the project, produce a curiously 
undermining ef f ect-^casting doubts not so much on the project 
itself as on whatever forces in our society have oDn*ined to 
make these old people so pathetically grateful for attention* 

On one occasion the logbook account of an old person's 
appreciation demands a critical responEe, Children had pushed 
two residents in wheelchairs the few blocks from nursing home 
to school I 

F^/e were shocked when grandma Morgan said^ 
^^Tkis is the first time I've been for a 
walk sinae T^ve bmen h&Te^^it-e a real 
treats-it -8 tike a letter from komB^^it -e 
my ThankBgiving gift-^I ^11 steep wstl 
after this great trip," Mra^ Willie 
saidj ^'J haveyiH been this far before-- 
I WQuldnH knoiJ how to get baak," Th& 
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bcijs ware thrilled to get to pueh them in 
W'heislakairs —great fun! When they realised 
how muoh it neant to ike grandparentst they 
vere very happy . . , It waa real fun for 
the^ ioys^ and they felt gocd that they had 
mads the grandparents so happy. 

This incident thrcws light on the restrictions surrounding 
the old even in well-regulated nursing honies which maintain 
their pramases in good condition, provide nourishing food, 
TV sets, games, and other activities, but must depend on 
relatives or volunteer help to provide a change of scene for 
the residents, vonen freedom of movement is so sharply cur- 
tailed, it is easi^ to regard the old from a benevolent, even 
patroniEing stanLdpoint, 

Despite the project's rejection of a "do-good" orien- 
tation, it is hard to escape the impression that the old 
people reimatn objecto of pity (or at least solicitude) in the 
n-.mds of adults associated with the ptoject. The children, 
on the other hard, seem more inclined to viow those elderly 
with whom they become closely associated as objects of esteem, 
persons of recognized authority and superior culture who 
merit respect as well as affection. The project logbook is 
a record of happv and useful visits to a nursing hoire bv a 
group of schcol children. At the flame time, it is an indict- 
ment of our society's attitudes toward the aged as niimercus 
anecdotes record the gratefulness of the elderly for the 
attentiori received froir the young — attention obviously- 
unexpected. 



Florida, where the fountain of youth was once sought, has 
becoine a retireriient center for older people from all ovrar the 
nation. Beneath cur exuberant foliage, old people, often 
solitary, walk with effort through crowds that move more 
rapidly than they do. What do people do to pass the time when 
they are old? Those of us conditioned to believe that old ape 
begins at thirty find it hard enough to imagine that life con- 
tinues during middle age. How shall we form an accurate 
picture of the daily activities of the elderly? 

One interesting feature of the project logbook is its re- 
creation of the interests and routines of a number of elderly 
people. Many of these interests are such that they include 
rather than exclude others, but their repetitious quality may 
serve to reinforce a common stereotype that old people are 
inflexible, "set in their ways." Within their preferred rou- 
tines, however, possibilities for new learning do arise. One 
old woman remarked that "it's time for me to learn a new 
game," and was taught by the children how to play checkers. 
Another resident expressed disappointment on two ocoasions 
because the children had not carried out their promise to 
teach her chess. This is exceptional,' most of the time the 
children seeiiied to follow up very well on projects undertaken 
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with their older friends, and it is clear that the various 
interests of nursing home residents offer a means of communi- 
cating across a "generation gap", 

Though the children created a certain stimulation by 
their initiative in coming to the home, by no means do all 
the activities carried out represent interests exported from 
outside . In some cases the children adapt themselves to 
already existing interests. In only one caae, when the adult 
nature of the interest (a television show) ruled out particx- 
pation by children, was contact between the children and 
their older friend diminished. 

Like the patchwork quilts some of theiii used to make, 
the interests of the reaidents form a varied pattern. One 
old woman loves to play games and carries the competitive 
spirit of youth into the pastimes of age. Mother prefers 
to sing h^^ns and read religious material. The children do 
not always know the hymns, but they listen with interest. 
One old man likes to renilnisce about his work for a railroad 
company. Though he is niore of an invalid than some of the 
other residents, he remains a dominant personality in the 
group. Another old man, a former actor, creates a perpetual 
holiday atmosphere that infuses the logbook's terse entries 
with unusual warmth and charm — but no particular activity 
seems to account for this effect. 

Day after day the logbook records how each resident, 
with a few children at hand, carries out certain character- 
istic activities. Grandma Murphy's inexhaustible Best fov 
aheakers draws the okildren toward the game happily j even 
tJhen (ae so often happena) they lose. Grandma Bennett oon- 
tinuee to find in religiouB songs and Btories a means to see 
more alearly and aommunioate more vividly to others some 
vision that is brightened rather than dimmed by repetition 
of the same aadenaes^ the same images. Grandpa Crevasse also 
eings^ but his songe rejluat a life of toil on the ravlroada, 
(One night, dreaming that he is going to be late for work, 
he auffered an injury while alimhing out of bed.) Another 
old man, Grandpa Gibson^ seemB immune to the ataims of a 
workaday world ... or perhape his aating talent, retained 
in old age, allows him to oreate that illusion. 

As visit follows visit and the logbook entries accumu-^ 
late, distinct personalities eiierge. The repetition of activ- 
ities and situations, far from obscuring these personalities, 
throws a sharper light upon them. Less distinct are the per- 
sonalities of the children not having lived long enough to 
form the preferences and traits that can be so striking in 
older people. Of interest to the educator is the question o£ 
what formative influence is impressed upon them by the some- 
times powerful and discordant temperaments ti^at surround 
them An allied question is whether this influence (whatever 
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SMILE AND TOUCH ARE "WORDS % TOO 



W* B* YeatB , v^hose works reflect so deep a dismay at 
the effects of tii;e, declared that "words alone are certain 
good*" Nonverbal cDmnunication , however ^ challenges us to 
reappraiae this judgment, which so often lies at the heart 
of our educational processes. At times # the message trans^ 
mitted in a nonverbal manner seems to contradict the actual 
Circumstances under which it is sent. Consider, for example, 
3 dream about a grandmother who spent her last days in a 
TMirsing .lorne. When last seenf she was suffering from a dis- 
ability that limited her movaments and made speech difficult. 
In the dream, however, the face that looks through the 
nursing home window is smiling with a steadfastness that 
radiates victory and strength. The dreamer awakens haunted 
by a conviction that the dream has expressed a truth more 
powerful than the reality usually accessible to our sight. 

Some of the descriptions in the logbook reveal limi-^^ 
tations in our dally perspective and point to a cQmjnunication 
that transcends these limitations* On an obvious level, age 
itself ceases to constitute a barriers Grandpa Dupre^e is 
Very quiet when adultB oomQ in^ but talks and laughB when 
is alone with the ohitdren* This phenomenon is easily 
accounted for, one might say; some adults, like Lewis Carroll, 
are more at ease with children than with other grown^^ups. 
But other phenoniena are less easily explained* 

Grandpa Dupree and the children are, at least, speaking 
the same language. But the logbook contains instanaes of 
communication that occur across language barriers, whether 
imposed by a physical disability or by a differing culture. 

A woman from Gre&ae (doesn^t apeak any 
Engli$hJ haa Been us aoming and going for 
a acuptm of weeka* She ke&pB amiling and 
looking a& if she wanted to visit with 
ahitdrenm Today she aame in rea&ption 
room where we wait and stood nearby* 
Children walked ov&r and iouoh&d her^^ 
with a tremendous emite she leaned over 
and kiased eaah one on the ahee^k* SomB 
got in tine for seaonda. This was t^mly 
a beautiful expevienae. They aommuni^ 
aated through smites and love^ 

A later entry tells us that Danni is sure she is aommuniaating 
with her even if they do not speak the same language. On a 
following visit, however, the coiranunication between Danni and 
her older friend was curtailed by the effects of an Injury i 
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Danni waa able to aheex^ hep up but not like 
usual . • . P'e think the ppobtem is being 
p§.8train€d in % Qhaip-she had fatten out' and 
hurt h§T knee. She kept pulting at the aloth, 

wmp& glad Danni aamm, ^'Tf anyonm aan 
heip it is Danni. " 

But the final entry reverses this iinpression of sadness with 
a description of the Greek lady's waving enthusiastically at 
the project supervisor. People in ih& Home had never seen 
iter wave before. 

This is the last gllmpEe the logbook gives us of the 
woitian from Greece # who has since died. Her name was never 
recorded in the log, though she wrote it down for the 
children^ but she creates an unforgettable impression in the 
five brief entries that mention her* At the^ end, no longer 
depressed, she is seen waving joyfully to the person who 
had made possible a contact with youth and freedom. Whether 
happy or sad, she is one of those vho can eommunicate across 
barriers of language as well as age. 

Grandma Songbird's blindness does not prevent her from 
knowing who her friends are without a need for words. It is 
uncanny^ but she takes a hand, and if it is the hand of 
iomeone she knows, she can tell who it is without a word 
being said. Grandma Phillips' speeoh impairment, which 
yielded some limited improvement to the children's efforts 
at therapy, fails to cut off her animated nonverbal conver- 
sations v/ith them. The woman from Greece had her own way of 
communicating across a language difference that (like Grandma 
Phillips' speech handicap) could have isolated her from other 
In all thrr.e of these cases, the overwhelming Impression is 
not one of helplessness; it is one of joy. The sense of 
coiTununity created by these visits makes possible modes of 
communication that do not depend on words. Through smiling 
and touching fellowship grows, allowing a freer movement of 
the spirit than words alone can give. 
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THEY CAME AND FOUND US 



The fewer significant relationships an individual has 
at any point in his life the more importance he is likely to 
place on those relationships. This appears to be true of 
people of all ages. The young child completely dependent on 
his parents and without other associations has an encompassing, 
sometimes overwhelming "love" for them and is greatly threatened 
If removed from the parents even temporarily. Widowed mothers 
or mothers of an only child are sometimes considered "over- 
protective". Patrol car partners , co-pilots on planes^ or 
engineers on trains become strongly attached to each other 
because virtually all their working hours are spent with those 
individuals, and perhaps their safety is dependent upon them. 
On the other hand, people who have a large number of inter- 
actions with customers or clients—beauticians, or lawyers— 
may put less importance on a single relationship (with a 
partner or colleague) . In a successful career a person may 
find compensation for an unhappy family life"or in satisfying 
family relationships one inay find compensation for career 
failures. 

In our society the number of significant social inter- 
actions gradually increases during one's childhood and youth, 
probably reaching a peak in "middle age," and greatly declining 
as maturity of children and retirement influence one's life. 
Many older citizens in our society, particularly those in 
convalescent homes, have few significant relationships. They 
may become attached to a nurse or attendant who is kind to 
them, but sometimes seem cautious in developing close ties 
with fellow residents whom they know might soon die. If 
contacts with relatives are infrequent, they seem to protect 
themselves by not hoping for too much. Society has not man- 
dated that all youngsters be affectionate to them as it has 
said their own children should be, so the attention they 
receive from the school children Ib uneKpected, "safe". 
Further, since there are few if any other significant rela- 
tionships to compete, the relationship established with 
"adopted" grandchildren is very important. As Grandma Clark 
expressed it. My 'gTaniahildr&n ■ are r&ally very speaial 
bsaause th&y aame and found us > 

"Grandpa" Crevasse had to be moved to the hospitals He 
cried when he left the nureing home saying. But when will I 

my boys? "His boys" went to visit him, taking Valentines 
and letters. He introduced them to other patients as his 
grandsons. The supervisor in charge of his ward was careful 
not to tell that the boys were not really his grandchildren 
or that, as a matter of fact, he had never even been married, 
Sheding big tears, he thanked the boys over and over for coming. 
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Among the letters to Mrs, Willis was the following from 
Jonathan % 



Dear Grandma Willis 

I hope you get better soon^ I know you will 
feet better when you get out of the hoBpitat * 
Everybody wisheB you wer&n siok* Maybe 
when you get better you aan acme to eee ua. 
Some of the kid^s want to adopted you. I bet 
you will like it, 

love Jonathan 



All the children in the class wrote "get well" letters to 
Grandma Hamra when she went to the hospital. Since she was in 
intensive care^ only the teacher was allowed to deliver the 
"mail"* Her response was. You mean you and the Qkitdren even 
found me away up here? 

The director of the nursing home reports that the intern- 
action with the children causes the "adopted grandparents" tc 
show more interest in their appearances^ have tetter appetileEi 
and complain less. Those ahildren aan get those ^ grandparartL' 
to do things no adult aould possibty get them to do. Toy [the 
teacher] and her ^ahildren^ fill our ^home^ with a tcvej 
emoitement^ and happiness that brings life tc viany atherwia^ 
lonely and tifelesB elderly patientB^ 

The children come to visit on a regular continuous basis 
from two to three times a week as a matter of fact. When 
they are not present, the rejuvenation of the "grandparents" 
carries over into a sharing v/ith one another. Whereas pre^ 
viously there was little the patients could find to talk about 
together r they now have a common framework in the children* 
Conversation is enlivened as they are stimulated to recall 
highlights from their own lives. They make ue feel young 
again* 

Apparently, their renewed liveliness and enthusiasm has 
some effects on relatives as well. Visits and letters from 
relatives have become more frequent and obviously less token. 
Having observed the actions the "adopted" children take in 
achieving responses, the blood relatives follow suit* Thus, 
they discover that there are things to talk about and to do 
with their elderly parents or grandparents to make the visit 
truly enjoyable* As a consequence, the lives of the visitors 
and the visited are enriched and the affection displayed is 
warmly close* 

The elderly have much to give^ but, like "The prophet 
who is not without honor, except in his own country," too 
often those closest are the last to recognize it* Take 
Grandpa Gibson for instance—a favorite of the children. He 
used to be in movies and is delightful telling his stories to 
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the children. He also enjoys hearing them read and helping 
them with their math. Shared craft activities are a favorite, 
too. j aan eat anytimG^ but I aan't makG^VatentiyieB with my 
ahildren anytime* 

The lives of sonie of the residents have been quite long — 
the average ranging between seventy-five and eighty. Birthday 
celebrations in the high nineties are not uncommon. The ^ 
teacher's logbook records a number of such occasions similar 
to that which pccurred on Friday, May 16 i 

V& went down to aelebrate Grandma HDward^B 
birthday. She was so happy. mad0 a 

huge B%x--foot aakej alao individiml aards 
and bought roseB-'-a r&ally big day for us, 
Childpen kepi telling her that she only 
looked SO years old. She i$ 96. Cther 
grandparentB enjoyed the party. David and 
Miahael went to the rooms of tko€e who 
QouldnH acme tc th& patio for the party 
and Bang for them. They have started 
requesting that the boys aome by eaah timB 
we visit and sing for them. The boys have 
aaaspted this as a Bpeaial thing that they 
oan aontribute and have started praatiainQ 
their songs before they go. Other residents 
of the home have started aoming out ir thQ 
hall so they aan hear^ also. 

The children had parties for Grandma Howard 'a ninety- 
seventh and ninety-eighth birthdays* She may not rrake the 
ninety--ninth. Seeing her recently when she returned from 
two weeks in the hospital, the children, for the very first 
time, noticed, Oh^ Mrs. Whitley, she's gotten old. Vhat %s 
different about her, they were asked quietly outside her door. 
She doesn't have her teeth in. . . . She doesn't have her 
glasses on. 

Whereas Grandma Howard had always been precisely dressed 

with every strand of her white hair in place — greeting the 

children cheerfully at the door, she now lay still, clothed 
in a hospital gown. She looked so frail and was identifiable 
only by the wrist band bearing her name. There was no indi- 
cation that she recognized the children or was even aware of 
their presence. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 



The P. K, Yonga School program of nursing home visits 
began in an informal fashion and acquired a life of its own 
which carried the participants into a new sense of Gommunity 
that cut acroBB age and institutional barriers. The purpose 
of this study was to eKamine the effects of e.'<periences 
designed to help children in the primary school years relate 
to the aged in positive ways. 

From its beginning in 1968^ the program has highlighted 
personal needs and human relationships rather than efforts 
to measure information obtained as a result of continued 
Interaction between young and old people. As the program has 
gone on# however^ responsible observers have become aware of 
a potential for comparison between attitudes of children who 
have participated in the nursing home visits and of those who 
have not taken part in the program (see Appendix ) . For 
example^ it was noticed that letters of condolence, written 
by children to a teacher whose father recently died, reflect 
the influence of the program. Those letters written by 
program participants tended to be longer and more detailed 
than letters received from nonparticipating children—even 
those considerably older than the participants. The letters 
were set apart not only by length but also by the extent to 
which they demonstrated concern for the bereavement suffered 
by their adult friend. 

This example may raise the question as to whether a 
systematic program of nursing home visits by primary school 
children may foster a morbid preoccupation with death. As 
the letters of condolence indicate^ an increased awareness of 
death is indeed produced by the program. Six nursing home 
residents known to the children have died since the visits 
began* It does not follow, however, that this heightened con 
sciousness of death Is an unwholesome one* By contrast, the 
common American practice of avoiding or sentimentalising all 
references to death and bereavement may Impress one as being 
obsessive. British author Jessica Mitford (7) has chronicled 
the extremes to which toer leans sometimes go In their anxiety 
to escape a recognition of death, and the German novelist 
Helnrlch Boll (1) has noted the horror with which Americans 
shrink from ton^s and corpses. 

The P. K. Yonge School-sponsored program of visits to 
nursing home residents was not planned with the purpose of 
exposing young children to death and to funeral customs. In 
retrospect, however. It appears that a resulting awareness 
of death has deepened the experience of these visits for some 
children. Now, with the program well established, it seems 
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An old man watGhes the 
children whose eyes 
are turned away from 
him for the moment , 
but a handclasp 
unites him with 
their circle^ 



proper to identify this area as a legitimate concern and to 
regard an increased understanding of the aging process — 
including death-^--as a valid purpose of the visits. 

The children write their "grandparents" at least once a 
week^ even though they viBit together no less than twice 
during the same week. It is significant to note^ too^ that 
their immediate impulse in response to news of death is to 
write a letter of condolence. A case in point recently 
occurred when the mother of a peer in another classroom shot 
herself. Letters poured forth from these children to their 
friend. A discussion between letter writers in the Adopted 
Grandparent program and one from another classroom was 
overheard : 

You shouldnH use *di&d* in your letter. 
It wilt make him sad* 

But why not? It's real. It^s life. 
Everybody is going to die sometime* 

Todd really is Ivoky* My mother died 
when I was two. He got to keep his 
until he was seven* 

What other purposes can be identified? Thought not 
officially stated in the formative stages of the program, 
various purposes have emerged as it has matured. For eKample, 
the nature of the project itself has assumed that children can 
profit from ties of friendship with much older people. It is 
a curious paradox that children , so often hide-bound about 
associating with other children two years older or younger 
than themselves, can enjoy a strong rapport with the very old. 
The stabilizing influence of the old and the vitalizing 
quality of the young provide mutual reinforcement. In our 
timer however, the circle is often broken; the family is 
reduced to a nuclear cell which is sometimes fragmented even 
further through divorce* More and more, older people are 
segregated in retirement colonies and nursing homes. A 
special effort is needed to break down this pattern of age 
segregation or to minimize its effects # 

The P, Yonge School program of visits to nursing homes 
had its origin in a deliberate effort to bring children into 
contact with aged people. In addition to this general purpose, 
some related purposes have become apparent. An effort was 
made to assess the relative impact of the visits on children 
who previously had considerable contact with older people and 
those who had not* Conversely r it is interesting to note the 
effects of the children's visits on old people who have 
grandchildren or great^^grandchildren of their own and those 
who do not. In each case—that of the segregated youngster 
and the segregated oldster — a truly "adoptive" process 
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We hslp them learn tc talk^ 




sometimes occurs. Spinster grandiuobhurs and bachelor grand- 
fathers discover the joys of parenthood; children surrounded 
by hard-working, sometimes harassed, Farents encounter the 
serenity of old age. 

But, one might objectr who says that old age is serene? 
Even in our privileged country ^ it is all too often hounded 

by physical maladies and economic ills. At worsts the accumu- 
lated disappointments of years can sap the will to live; at 
best, a sense of diminishing time sets limits to hopes for 
the future. And what of the bad temper and f orgstfulness ';hat 
may accompany the aging process? 

A realistic view of the problems of aging, while neces- 
sary as a sort of ballast for any ship that carries the com- 
modity of hope, need not deter one from setting out on the 
voyage* A child whose gift is refused by an unaccounhably 
cross old man will, of course, be distressed, but others in 
the program can divert the child's gi£tS"and atttsntion — to 
someone who is ready to receive them. 

In certain cases, it is possible to point to specific 
purposes that have been served by the program. The old person 
who" follows up more vigorously iu physical therapy when a 
child is helping, the child who mak^s startling progress in 
reading or in overcoming a nervous mannerism, provide evidence 
of the morale-lifting aspects of the interchange. While the 
unpredictable nature of such changes would seem to exclude 
them from a conscious setting of objectives r the fact that 
they sometimes occur is a reminder that a program, once set 
in motion, acquires a life of its owni a life which can 
exceed the expectations of its planners. 

For the young, an elderly friend can be a link to past 
traditions and values; for the old, a young companion can 
represent the life-force of the future* Both participants 
may come to realize that the horizons of time are larger than 
originally supposed s life existed before I was here and it^ 
will continue when I am gone* Instead of a remote and terri- 
fying vista, the prospect of time becomes humanized as it is 
linked with the past or future of a beloved individual. It 
is this largest purpose of all, the fitting of our own time 
into a pattern beyond time, that gives the greatest meaning 
to the Adopted Grandparents program. 

Our adopted grandparentB mean a lot to me. 
They help me learn a lot. boo^ They teaah 
me how to play games, we teaoh thsm. things 
too* Some of them have a stToke and some of 
them are blind, we help them use their hands - 
and we help the ones^ that have a Btroke, we 
help them learn how to talk. we help others, 
we write letters and make aards. we give 
partys and the grandparents give partys. I 
love them. by Sibylle 
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j:. JOYFUL NOISE 




Music plays an important role in the children's visits 
to the nursing home, but at Christinas it acquirrs special 
importance. Perhaps it plays an essential part in warding 
off the holiday depression that can strike with such force at 
inmates of an instltutioni Grandma Wirriak needed the ahildren 
today. SHq aeems to be a hit depressed about Christmas^-'Said 
t},at the ahildren kept her from worrying* She seemBd to be 
feBling better when we left. Similarly, an entry on Grandma 
McClean notes i Sybille and Marlene were really gocDd /or her. 
The holidays seem to depress her-^'^she talks about family and 
friends from Georgia . 

Many of us look forward to holidays^ but to those in 
institutions, especially if they are remote from friends and 
family, holidays can be an ordeal. An impression is left by 
the logbook that quite a few grandparents dreaded the holidays 
and looked forward to the post-^holiday time when grandchildren, 
back in school, could resume their visits. 

Readiness to join in song becomeB a barometer of an indi^ 
vidua! *s state of mind. Even a songbird refrains from singing 
after the death of her matei Chuok is really aonaerned about 
Grandma Songbird--Bhe hasn't been aoming out to work in orafts- 
room or out on patio to play and sing. The log goes on to 
describe Chuck *s efforts to draw her back into her accustomed 
surroundings * 

At times we find in song a release for feelings that 
cannot be uttered in speech. On the day of Grandma Wirrick*s 
funeral the children were unusually subdued, but they broke 
their silence to sing on the patio of the nursing home. 
Perhaps it comforted them, after learning of Grandma Glassboro's 
death, to recall that they had sung spirituals with her and 
Grandma Morgan for half an hour the previous day, in a song-^ 
fest that had also attracted a physical therapist at the home. 
The nursing home director's log records as her last memory of 
Grandma Glasi'boro her big smile as she was singing "Amen" with 
the children. She had spent some time in getting the 
"harmonies" just right and had finally succeeded in getting 
the sound she wanted from the children* 

Songr as performance, appeared in duets by David and Todd. 
As the habit of singing became more entrenched, Michael and 
David began to practice regularly for it. On one occasion 
Grandma Morgan said, J was starting to be Jealous when I heard 
you singing down the hall-^now I fe&t good that you aame to 
see me and sing. At times the older people accompanied the 
songs with musical instruments, A reader of the logbook may 
be amused by a child's assertion that he has "taught" an older 
person how to clap his hands, but it is clear that the joy in 
music-'making was mutual^ and that participation, not just per-* 
formance, was highlighted. One grandmother taught the 
children a song called "Leap Frog Leap" and promised to think 
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of cinother song to teach them later. The elderly wife of a 
"grandfather" finds greater joy in her visits by coining at a 
time when the children are there. She plays the piano for 
them all to sing and in sharing this happy experience with 
her husband is enabled to leave him again for a while with 
spirits uplifted. 

At the end of games, music sometimes provided a calm 
finale to the session. As in crafts, greater initiative 
appears to develop among older people over a period of time 
so far as musical effort was concerned/ Indicating a therapy 
more joyful than most. 
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IT»S BEEN FUNi I'LL WRITE. 



A goodbye party was held in the classroom for Grandma 
Edwards* It is typical of the tact that has gone into this 
project that Mrs, Edwards' party was at the school ir order 
that other residents in the nursing home would not be reminded 
o£ the painful fact that nobody was coming to take them home. 

Mrs, Edwards, who is in her 80* greeted outside visitors 
to the elassroom graciously and was perfectly alert to every- 
thing going on around her* She was wearing a comfortable-^ 
looking but rather smart pantsuit and soft leather shoes. Her 
short f tidy hair was almost as white as the shoes, and a white 
shawl, which she later put on, was her only concession to 
"old-ladyism" . She can walk with a little assistance* T'ough 
her skin is aged-looking/ her general appearance (while in no 
way imposing) is free from marks of decrepitude. 
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Recognising her name from the logbook as that of the par- 
ticipant who had wanted to give the class a quilting demon-- 
stration# she was asked if she did any quilting now. She 
replied that her arthritis prevented such work now but that 
during the Depression this skill and other sewing projects 
had been a real economic help when her husband had trouble 
finding enough work- Her corranent recalled to mind the very 
practical purposes a craft can serve, aside from its value 
for self --eKpression or for non-^drug-- induced tranquillity. 
She recounted that she was the only person in her coiruTiunity 
at that time who could produce the "double wedding ring" 
quilt. 



Fond as she is 
o£ sewing # it is not 
surprising that Mrs, 
Edwards singled out 
one "going away" gift 
in particular to show 
outside visitors I a 
pretty lap^robe that 
one of the children 
had made from squares 
of cotton # with some 
help from a parent, 
h number of the robes 
had been made by the 
children / but for 
some reason Mrs. 
Edwards had not been 
given one before. 
She seemed genuinely 
pleased with it. 
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The general impression created by the classroom was one 
of cheerful confusion. Balloons and a large banner gave a 
festive touch* Children milled here and there. Upon finishing 
their refreshments , they talked and played all over the room. 
Some surrounded the guest of honor; others pursued their own 
conversations in the background. 
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Edwards did not seem to find the noise and con£tant 
>n, or the fact that when she spoke only a few of the 
:ren seemad to listen^ bothersoine. 




inportant to note that even during the course of a normal 
ay, children in the school enjoy a high degree of 
, following a goal setting session at the beginning of 
y. On^lookera^ accuBtoined to an atoiosphere of quiet 
er^ might be inclined to feel that these children , 
bright and appealing , would profit from a touch of 
ine (of the noncorporal variety) and formality. On the 
and remembering days of school uniforms, the constant 
up, the feelings of awe that authority figures produced, 
hildren would seem to be gainers in a sense. How for^ 
that the director of the school can come In to pay his 
s without producing an awed huah^^or that these children 

hesitancy about writing a letter to anyone when they 

inclined. 
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I hope Voci beffcp 

0. ind h to ;y\ i 05 ScflooU 
\Kie iiave 13 adopf-(?cl 

(X 1 most every 3oy. 
H o In e clos^foocip 

5 1 / Knowing of the 

^ n ^ I ' PreEiaant' s plans 



f, ^ ^ * i aeciaaa thay shoulc 

n Mr 1 S rV^ write when illnasa 



to visit Gainaevilla 
and without any ini- 
tiative from the 
teacher, two boys 
decided thay should 

CO \ \ caused the President 

to change his plans. 
Following suit, each 
mCTiber of the G139 

class wrote of his concern to President Ford* 
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The ehildren^ being accustomed to reaponsea from others 
to whom they have written , were not at all surpriaad to 
receive personal acknowledgment from him. 



Dear Girls and Boysi 

Thank you for your messages of goodwill 
and conaern, I am now feeling much 
better^ and I can assure you that the 
thoughtf ulness of so many good friends 
like you helped in my recovery. 

You have my best wishes* 

Sincere ly # 



Pupils of Miss Whitley's 

Class G-139 
P* K, Yonge Laboratory School 
University of Florida 
1080 11th Street, SW. 
Gainesville , Florida 32 611 



THE WHITE HOUSE 



WASHINGTON 



November 6 , 1975 
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The genuine affection demonstrated for Mrs. Edwards 
ru^^"^.,^*^® party must be applauded. Children came up to hug 
their _ grandmother". They gave her many gifts, ranging from 
primitive faces drawn on plastic cups to rather finished 
sewing projects. One little girl had given her a vivid 
colored clay object. In her genuine friendliness toward 
everyone present, "Grandma" Edwards showed it joyfully. 




Since Mrs. Edwards lives in a nearby town, she will be 
able to see the children again. She made it a point to 
record the school's address so she could write to the 
children. 

Music, then, rather than speech was used to interrupt 
the flux of activity and unite the children into a group. 
The children sang several songs for their grandmother 
including "Give Me That Old-Time Religion". One of the mon 
appealing songs had to do with a centipede who injured his 
leg and was resigning himself to "making do" with the other 
999. The song's little drama could be interpreted as a 
cheerful approach to limitations brought by age, but it has 
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enough charm of its own to be enjoyed without any such 
thought in mind. 



Perhaps that song is a clue to the projects It offers 
possibilities for learning^ but it also represents an enjoy- 
able experienae for children and old people. Perhaps the 
project requires no justification beyond that. The logbook 
records that on May 28, 

When we were watking to the home^ the boys 
were tatking about th&ir year and the visits 
to the Nursing Home* David said^ "J just 
hope when I get old and live in a Nursing 
Home that ohildr&n will visit me." Then 
Joby saidj "J know* I-ve been thinking the 
same thing* " Chip and John disaussed what 
adopting means^^-^Ht means you aare about 
someone enough to want to help them., 

Whatever learning has resulted ^ the P. Yonge-^Hillhaven 
project is obviously fun for the children and their Adopted 
Grandparents , 
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YOU CAN'T GO HOME AGAIN 



The goodbye party for Grandma Edwards ceremoniali^ed, in 
a hectic but happy fashion ^ an event most of the residents 
only dream of: going back home^ In just one year, while 
death released four/ only two of the thirteen "adopted" 
patients were able to go home. 

When you are young it is easy to move from place to 
place / or, looking ahead/ to quote Tennyson's resounding 
words: "Build thee more stately mansions , 0 my soul# as the 
ev/ift seasons roll." In fact/ some older people make the 
transition from their own homes to a nursing home in a grace-- 
ful and adaptable spirit , perhaps finding in their owi mental 
resources some compensation for lacks in their new environ- 
ment. But for many, the move to a nursing home is traiimatics 
an uprooting from a beloved or at least familiar place/ 
perhaps a symbol of some final rejection* Research showing 
a sharply reduced survival rate among older people who enter 
nursing homes involuntarily/ as compared with those who do so 
of their own free will/ emphasiEes the powerful effects of 
the attitudes residents bring with them into their new sur** 
roundings. 

Of course/ a resident who never looks back to the places 
and people of former years is a fugitive from his own past — 
or a candidate for Nirvana, But one of the pathetic features 
of nursing home life is the impression of uprootedness created 
by the yearning for home. Perhaps the sharpest challenge 
facing personnel in nursing homes / as well as voluntaera who 
undertake various projects with the aged/ is the creation of 
a new sense of community to help reduce this displaced feeling 
among the residents. 

The fortunate resident has family members who provide 
some continuity between the old life and the new through their 
regular visits and unwearying concern. Some residents' fami^ 
lieS/ however/ are unwilling or unable to provide this 
attention; in some cases / the resident has no surviving kin. 
Such circumstances/ which may intensify a sense of uprooted** 
ness/ make the concept of adoptive love even more significant. 
Sensing the need/ parents of the "adopted" children occasion- 
ally share in regular visits and in seeing that their children 
visited also to fill gaps during holidays, 

C, S, Lewis has distinguished between "need love" and 
"gift love"/ while recognizing that many relationships contain 
elements of each. Conments in the logbook of this project 
give the impression that the affection created by the P. K, 
Yonge-Hillhaven project represents "gift love" on the part of 
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the children and "need love" on the part of the residents. 
Certain exceptions to this pattern are found; Grandma 
Songbird's conscious efforts to teach the children about her 
handicaps not only supplied her with an admiring audience 
but offered halpful insights to the children-^in particular^ 
to a handicapped child; and it is quite possible that some 
residents participated enthusiastically in games with the 
children not because they liked the games but because they 
liked the children. 

The log account does appear to highlight the grand- 
parents' need for love rather than their ability to provide 
the children with love^ and the children's consciousness of 
grandparents* needs rather than needs o£ their own. Yetr 
much evidence that the gift/need relationship is brought 
into balance by the program is found in letters written 
about the "grandparents" by the children. Comments fre-* 
quently included are f/e h&lp them and th0y help us* , * . 
Wg tike to play with them and they like to play with ub* 
* . , They t&aoh UQ things and we teaoh them things. Of 
all the "gifts" that one might possibly conceive, time to 
watch and listen and respond may be the most valuable con^ 
tribution the "grandparents" made to these children* This 
seems even more probable when we acknowledge what a busy 
place homes are these dayF, particularly since in so many 
instances both parents must work* Children need an adult 
audience* Not right now 3 Dear^ I^m busy too often means 
"Not ever. There just isn't enough time." 
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our adopted grandparente have the necessary time, the 
incLlnationi and the love to listen and to help» The log 
reeorda that on Novamber 1 Gathin took his math down to get 
help from Grandma Bevis, She really felt good that he got 
all of his math* J didnH help at atl^^Jusi aheaked it for 
him. He said, I^tl bring more math to do with you* On 
February 18^ the log notes that Grandma Edwards was especially 
proud o£ their writing. She noticed that they were spelling 
more words correctly* 

Many such anecdotes indicate that some grandparents par^ 
ticipated a great deal in such activities; others remained 
aloof from them. It may be that the insistence of some resi-* 
dents on making gifts of money to the children was one 
expression of grandparents' desire to return their affection 
in some tangible way. Grandma Mocha made twelve dozen # old- 
fashioned sugar cookies for them at Christmas. Each tree, 
Santa Glaus, and star was carefully decorated. Thsy'tt k&ep^ 
Mrs, Whitley. I made them with pure butter. To regard these 
gifts merely as a reward or as an attempt to buy love seems a 
distortion of the motives involved* 

The reluctance of some children to leave when their time 
is up, or their desire to make additional visits, indicates 
more strongly than words that they derived something important 
from the time spent with their "grandparents". Although not 
prone to outbursts of verbal appreciation, their spontaneous 
actions provide a thrriad through the labyrinth of uneKpressed 
feelings* Some of the "gift love" eKpressions that occur may 
conceal hidden depths of "need love" beneath the surface* 
Grandma Clark wilt be lon&ly if she doe&n^t $ee m^. Such a 
statement, underlining a child's sense of obligation to carry 
through with the visits, suggests a conscious feeling of being 
needed r even a certain innocent self -congratulation* Would 
the child be ec^ally lonely if she missed a visit with 
"Grandma" Clark? The logbook is silent on this point relative 
to this child* But disappointment of children at not getting 
to visit is frequently recorded* Grandma Carter had gone to 
the hospital, Joby sat in the aorner today and seemed very 
&ad. He said he Just didn't feel like Joining any gamea. 

The supervisor comments that the child's visiting eeeme 
to meet a real need for ^Grandma' ^ and "Grandma's" own words 
appear to substantiate this jud^ents J love this tittle 
girl so very muah^ she is bringing happiness into my life . 
But is "Grandma" also bringing happiness into the life of the 
child? Volumes of letters written by the children to their 
"grandparents" provide some evidence that the relationship 
is equally as satisfying to the children s 



D&ap Grandma Weiamer^ 



How are you? I am glad I know you^ Do you 
like it at the NuTBminghome? I da^ F zppy 
New month! Can you aome to out QtaB&room? 
I ^hop& BO, Our fish died not too long ago* 
I hope I aan aome to the Nupeeinghome today* 

Love^ Nadia 

Dear Grandma Howard^ 

I am sorry about your hip, I hope you aan 
get out of the Ho&petel soon bo I aan Be 
you* I haen^t been to the nursing home yet 
but I will soon* I aan*t wait to Bee you 
again* Take aare of yourself* 

Joe , 

Dear Grandma Harard^ 

I have heard about your hip* I hope it gets 
better soon* I like you very muoh* You are 
a good grandma and you are pretty* 

love Jonathan 



Dear Grandma Harward * 

I love you* I hope you have a niae time * I 
am BO happy that it ia your birthday* I hope 
you live mamy more years* You are a very 
niae Grandparent * 

love Jonathan 

Dear Grandpa Young^ 

I am very glad that you will be our grandpa 
thia year tike you were last year and I hope 
you will have a very niae winter and I also 
hope that we will be adle to viBit you every 
day that we are in Bohool* see you soon 

love J SuBanna 

I like the adoped Grndparents they help us we 
help them the onl thing i like abouut the adoped 
program is that we tern from they and they tern 
from us 

Love Weton 
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The logbook's accumulatiori of coiranents like that of 
"Grandma" Clarke God btess you aMtdren for all the thingB 
you do for me, leads one to piatuta a greater degree of emo*- 
tlonai dependence and vulnerability aroong the grandparentB 
than ainong the children — ^unless the facility with which 
these feelings are sometimes eKpreised cauaes one to feel a 
certain skepticism as to thair depth* But the measurement 
of love has defied the ef forte of great novelists and philos- 
ophers over the centuries i how much harder to sift the 
motives behind statements set down in an infomal class 
project? 

Whatever weight one attaches to them/ it is impossible 
to overlook the eKpressions of love and appreciation that 
occur. Neither can one ignore the recurring eKpreBSions of 
the desire to go home* An old man talks about the birds in 
his back yardi he declares that he will keep the children's 
letters to take back home with him* Other residents echo 
this expectation. It is not possible to judge whether these 
comments voice a firm hope or a wistful illusion. The two 
things keep appearing and seem somehow related^ — the desire 
to go home and^ at the same timer the desire to give the 
children's visits some kind of pannanence* One old lady has 
the children sign her diary each time they come. The children 
are not immune to this desire to arrest the passing moment* 
Learning of the death of "Grandma" Glassboro# whom she had 
Seen the previous day, one child said, J wish y&Bterday had 
laBt&d forever. It is not only the old who look back with 
regret and wish for a greater measure of peirmanence* 

Perhaps it is this desire for permanence that prompts 
the frequent statements r from both children and adults r about 
some token of affections I^tZ always keep thia. But the old 
people's remarks take on special poignancy when they declare , 
I^ii take thi& home with me. The nursing home is a temporary 
lodging place* Home is somewhere else* Because they have 
come to the nursing homei the children have somehow acquired 
a place in that mysterious "home" for which the aging yearn* 
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OUR ECHOES ROLL 



A formal evaluation of this prograin began with objaatives 
conceived in tenns of children's attitudes toward the elderly # 
An over-all assessment of the progrMa, however^ must take into 
account the fact that others besides children were affected by 
it* Old people experienced happiness and| at times, disap*- 
pointment because of hopes raised by the progrrai; the super- 
vising teacher felt the ups and downs of the visits; the 
teenage assistants, whether volunteers or education interna, 
were obliged by their presence to interact with children and 
with old people as well as with the supervising teacher and 
nursing home staff* An appraisal of the program's achieve- 
ments must highlight the children's involvement, but such an 
appraisal cannot end at that point because the program itself 
did not. In this project, as in so many areas of life. 

Our eahoeB rail from soul to Boul 
And grow for&v&r and for&v&r* 

Yet, it is not possible to capture every nuance of an 
ongoing program, whose actual impact, pro or con, is not 
always eKpressed, Beneath the appreciative exclamations of 
the older people and the occasionally striking comments of 
the children, there is much that is MOT being said. This 
fact makes it necessary for program evaluators to read between 
the lines without reading too many of their o\m preconceptions 
into program accounts. 

Those who set in motion the P* K* Yonge-*Hillhaven program 
have an obligation to judge both the academic and emotional 
benefits it may confer. At the Bame time, these planners are 
in the situation described by one of Chekhov's characters in 
the declaration that only God knows what our work really is* 
Rational planning and appraisal must be present, but they 
cannot account for the total meaning of any work that involves 
human relationships* As one parent noted, My son is a dif^ 
ferent person bgaause of his v%8%t& to the nursing home* I 
hop& the sahool will aontinue to provide this opportunity as 
he moves on to higher grade levets^ And how do you measure 
learning in a six-year-^old who takes it upon himself to see 
that everyone shakes hands with Grandpa Riclmond* He* a had 
a stroke^ you know* B& sure to shak& his hand and squeeze 
it all you aan* We 're trying to exeraise his arm* 

Educators from elsewhere sometimes accompany the group, 
and aides and interns take part. Several logbook entries 
emphasise the contribution of high school volunteers, and at 
least one speaks of a university student who came back 
depressed, having failed to understand the objectives of the 
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program. One entry notes ^ Chitdren and gpandpapenis had a 
good time but high sahool students didn ■t'^^both&r$ me! Am 
sure OUT ahitdren have different aititudes about oldep people. 
The nursing home director confirmed the fact that, indeed/ 
these "adopted grandchildren" did feel differently. Other 
groups came bearing gifts and song* Once having delivered 
their offerings from a "safe" distance^ they left*-only to 
return weeks or months later to again "do good" from a 
distance* 

Even superficial involvement with the project appeared 
to foster a definite emotional reaction of delight^ sadness^ 
or fluctuations between the two* The reactions of at least 
one of those young adults who participated over a period of 
several wec^;s indicate that the program has a potential at 
least for modifying their attitudes toward the elderly in a 
positive direction* The very fir&t time I went to the 
nursing home I was so unaomfortabte-^--almo$t saar&d^^of all 
the residents . It made me feet even more inadequate to see 
the ahitdren and realize that th&y had the situation under 
oontral. All I oould see at that point were the negative 
aspeats of life in a nursing home* I had only been at a 
plaae like that onoe before in my life; I eaw my grandfather 
for the last time in a plaae like that. I didn^t aaaept it 
too Well then^ and it seemed I*d never fmel good to be there* 
This account, setting forth a frank sense of resistance on 
the part of a student/teacher, reminds ua that many people 
hold strong assumptions about the aging process and nursing 
homes^^-possibly deriving from their own past experiences. 

Two things are of special interests The fact that sad 
associations of the past can be modified by involvement in 
the present^ and the fact that interaction between children 
and both teenagers and young adults was enhanced as the group 
moved outside the classroom* It appears that the generation 
gap reduced or removed by this program has a multifaceted 
nature # separating teenagers from children and from the aged* 
Barriers first viewed simply in terms of childhood versus old 
age demand reappraisal as teenagers themselves recognize the 
walls that have fsaced them off from the age groups above and 
below them. 

What did the old people and the teenagers talk about? 
What questions did children and teenagers discuss? The log* 
book is silent on these points but one conclusion emerges 
clearly in a teenager's reporti It helped me to know myself 
better as well as the problems of the aged^ One high school 
volunteer assisted in the nursing home visits throughout the 
academic year and^ on her own, continued to take children to 
visit regularly during the suimner/ although school was not 
in session- In selecting ar institution to attend for higher 
education # one criterion she used in making her decision was 
whether or not there was a convalescent home nearby. Another, 
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a twelfth grade boy who also went as often as possible # 
sfcateflf I just aan^t get it all done down tJwPem Hie coranit* 
ment became so devoted that he did not hesitate to gi-ve 
direct lona to the nursing home staff • Miy irritation the 
staff may have felt toi^ard him was never evident. 

Wio are the young adults who taKe part in the prograni? 
Some are prospective teachers assigned to P« K. Yonge Sohool 
for an internship; others are volunteers from the U. 
Samsan program"--students who may or may not be interested in 
education as a career. How do they perceive the program? 

It is a tribute to the P.K.Y,-Hillhaven program that some of 
the **instiiictive-- aversion to age felt by young adults may 
have been reduced* I don^i remember at what point my feelings 
Qhanged , J guess I juet realized that the grandpaTents w&ve 
really people with the same kinds of probl &me and needs as 
everyone &lse» This new understanding extended to the children 
ae Weill The walk to and from the nursing home was always kind 
of a spsaial time, I rmally got to know the ahil dpen bett&r 
heaause of it* We -d talk and scaiaii&& in an atmosphere di/- 
fsrent from that of the alassrocm. On the way baok^ would 
usually refleat on things that happened during the visit. 
They ask&d queGtions and we'd disauss them. It may well be 
that in the dialogues that occurred at this timer the children 
were able to transinit something of their own insights to the 
young person preparing to be a teacher* Just as they were 
able at tiines to act as teachers of the very oldr perhaps they 
were also able to guide the younger adults who took part in 
the prograin. Simply by raising questions/ they may have 
forwarded a learning process in the minds of their escorts. 
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These speculations are not intended to reduce the sig- 
nificance of traditional teaching l^y adults, young or old^ 
but to draw attention to the less frequently recognized 
teaching initiated by children themselves, 

S/SO Joby and John hBlped our blind GPandma 
Songbird play ring tosB , T doubt that many 
aduttB would have attempte d this^ She esti-- 
mated distanae by th^ir vaiaes, Th&y aomhin&d 
their enaouragmmQnt until shm aoutd ring rnore 
than SO pera&nt. 
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When it was time to leave, the c 
grandparents into a room set up for i 
of Florida otudents. I had to pull i 
look like great fun* On the way out, 
makBB me not dread gstting old. In j 
it* 




If psychologists are correct in 
under the age of 10 have diffficulty i 
concepts of time^ perhaps this "ignor 
protective device enabling them to ee 
eKperiencing the fears that seem more 
adult* In some curious way^ children 
authority because of what they do not 
vheel of life, X'oung adults^ on the 
up by this wheels have less freedoni o 
have not experienced a great deal mor 
but they have experienced enough to r 
threatening light. It is possible th 
nature can reduce some of the barrier 
arise at different points in the span 
occurs / hovmvmx f it will happen becau 
sought is viewed in emotioiial as veil 
The truest education is the education 
Including but not limited to educatio: 
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When learning is extended beyond classroom walls ^ it 
becomes impossible to predict the situations that children 
will encounter. The novelty of the unforeseen adds a peculiar 
flavor to the learning process^-^but when the new experience 
appears in a dangerous or threatening lights the charm of the 
unexpected yields to the enigma of a seemingly random force 
that defies interpretation* 

5/2 J Went down feeting very ^tet down-s 
but as soon as w& got there things were 
better^ ■Grandma Songbird^ was waiting^ 
and she helps us understand so many things* 
As the ahitdren were pushing her down the 
walk her wooden l&g fell off^ I was 
terrified^ but she very aalmly told us that 
it happens all the timen Then^ she showed 
us how she uses it and explained the 
purpose (to steady herself so that sh& aan 
stand on it and get from wheelahair to bed 
and to the toilet) , She showed us where 
both legs are off -^talked about using what 
you have^^-ohitdren were very interested and 
it was great for me--~ai8o it made her feel 
most helpful that she aould help us to 
aoaept and know about handiaaps ^ 



**I^ll make do with the other 999j^ 




B/ie Grandma Chitty was in a real bad mood^-- 
she was fussing and even hitting some of the 
other pBsidents* The ahitdren were bo kind to 
her and remarked^ ^'Grandma Chitty doesnH really 
mean to be mean ehs just doeQn ^t know what sHb 
is doing*'^ They were not wpaet at all^-gust 
wanted to help. 

One would not necessarily assume in advance that a 
certain adopted grandmother would manifest a strong interest 
in the reading and writing of "her" children. Perhaps it is 
a novelty for the child to realize that someone other than a 
teacher or parent is concerned about progress made in such 
learning p The logbook makes it clear that Grandma Wirrick 
felt a sense of involvement with children's academic skills: 
She always shows real interest in their reading • . , 
Christie writes more^ reads move and makes more things at 
art aenters all beaause of Grandma Wirriak^ The log report 
mentions that Grandma Wirrick r^-ally motivates Christie to 
write* The motivation described may relate more about 
Grandma herself than the childi J may think you don't love 
me if you don't write ^ 

This emphasis upon the personal meaning of a child's 
written message appears with almost magical overtones during 
Grandma's illness: She kept saying that their aards and 
letters helped to get her well* The significance attached 
to the written word of the child extends to other gifts as 
well: Grandma Wirriok aried when she showed me the mug 
Miahaei gave her. She saidj ^^I'll guard this pr&tty mug." 
It becomes apparent that the emotion attached to words and 
objects is an outward and visible sign of inward states of 
mind; The minute that Miahaei walked into the room Grandma 
Wirriok felt better* She had been depressed but aaidj ''Ohj 
my boy is here,'' She showed him all the things she got for 
Christmas . Even more striking is this example of Grandma 
Wirrick 's priorities: She had a mediaal appointment ahanged 
so that she wouldn't miss Miahael's visit* In some manner 
that defies rational analysis^ the gifts and especially the 
presence of a child take on a healing quality which tra-- 
ditional medicine lacks. 

But then Grandma died^ almost as unexpectedly as 
Grandma Glassboro had died. The teacher/director of the 
project felt the children accepted this loss better than she 
did. During the visit when she received this news, she 
refrained from telling the children but withdrew for a while 
to water the flowers / which were "almost dead from lack of 
water*" Elsewhere she notes^ I've found that I aan't 
possibly work with the projeot without beaoming aomptetely 
involved personally ^^this was a very special 'grandmother' 
who told us eaah visit how muah she loved us and how muah we 
meant to her* When at length the teacher told the children 
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about this unforeseen event, she noted, They were most kind 
and understanding-'^muQh better than I was. 

Going to the nursing home on the day of the funeral hour 
for their friend, however, the children were unusually 
subduedi Children aren't talking as muah about Grandma 
Wirriak^B death^^ seems it is hurting them more^'-eBpeaially 
Miahael, (Later Miahael's mother aalled to say that 
Miahaei went to Mass to say a prayer for Grandma Wirriak. ) 
Similarly, a child named Maria, after hearing of Grandma 
Glassboro's death, had said, Sinae she is part of our family 
••^^ nJiouZd dr> something for the fiinBral , Adults whose impulse 
is to shield children from funerals might give thought to 
these reactions of Michael and Maria. The children, of course, 
v^ere not alone in their feeling. The residents on Grandma 
Wirrick'e wing of the nursing home were especially depressed, 
and Grandma Songbird suffered from a pain around her heart • 
(The children were relieved when she assured them this was 
probably not a sign of serious illness J 

mien children fall silent after the death of a friend, 
it it. difficult to understand exactly what the experience 
means to them. A cause and effect relationship is observed ^ 
death is followed by silence, not only of the deceased but of 
the living. The phenomenon is beyond the control of program 
participants, reminding those who regard these visits as a 
learning experience that the leseons taught may defy human 
understanding. In our efforts to damythologiEe deaths it is 
important not to make the mistake of denying or minimizing 
it when it oacurs, A special burden of interpretation falls 
on both the individual engaged in learning from the nursing 
home program and on those who direct, with however light a 
hand, the learning that takes place. 

Most children have never even seen a dying or dead 
person. People seldom die at home these days* Following 
death, the body is taken from the hospital to the funeral 
home to the cemetery. Children, shielded from the mourning, 
are frequently sent away to visit a few days with those less 
directly affected. Upon returning to the scene children 
miss the loved one and often wait for his return; hence, 
ignorance, mystery, and myth are perpatuated. The cycle 
which causes us as adults to be unwilling or unable to cope 
with the realities of cleath continues. Breaking the cycla 
has become one of the objectives of the program^ 

Some "grandparents" die each year. Relating the bio- 
logical facts and the psychological reactions to the experi- 
ence of a dead pet or animal friend, a basis for discussion 
of the entire life cycle is established. Students observe 
seeds as they germinate, grow, reproduce themselves, and die. 
Observations of the meal worms, moths, and butterfliee 
throughout their natural stagee are discussed in relation to 
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changes in our own bodies as we grow and matura* "Grandparents 
have lived longer; hence, we observe their skin is different 
and their hair is turning white. Discussion of these pertinent 
observations helps children reGOgni^e that aging is continuous 
from the day we are born. Thus, the fact that our bodies die 
becomes as easy to accept as the fact that we are born. 

The first eKperience of a death of an "adopted grandparent 
OQcurred late in November* The children had visited her each 
week since school began in September. She seemed to sense the 
imminence of her death, each week giving one of the children 

somethings I want you to plant th%s poinsQttia to remmnbei' nw 
by. ... You takB oare of this Afriaan violet for me. She 
even returned the mug one of them had made for her. 

Regaraless of a person's beliefs about spiritual iitmior- 
tality^ it is coranon among people of all ages to desire some 
kind of social inmiortality . For a few individuals it may be 
a matter of one's impact on history. We read about national 
and world leaders who are consciously aware of how historians 
may deal with them, and who^ consequently, behave with that in 
mind. A more common instance is a person who, even though 
retiring, doesn't want his office, shop, or plant changed too 
radically during his lifetime. Parents expect and yearn for 
indications that they will be remembered by members of their 
family after death. Though their physical traits are trans- 
mitted through genes, they want evidence that other aspects 
of themselves have had significant impact on their children. 
They want certain members of the family to have cherished 
times or property which have meaning for them. Psychologists 
tell UB the basic unspoken desire-^indeed , the assumption — ^is 
that handling an object previously owned or given by us will 
remind the person of us . . . that it will insure that the 
deceased or removed cannot be forgotten as long as that object 
is there to remind others of him. 

We had a delightful visit the week before Thanksgiving. 
■•Grandma" talked about the Halloween party we had shared and 
asked if we could have a special Thankegiving party. On our 
last visit she requested special songs and games. The mutual 
concern and affection between adopted grandparent and grands- 
children tentiinated in the usual "hugs and goodbyee". During 
the night "Grandma" died. 

Feeling much anKiety^ I broke the news to the class the 
neKt day^ GFandma disd laet night. The discussion which 
followed was tearful for all of us — teacher and children. 
Certainly,, the loss of a loved one is a time for griefs and 
the grief must be experienced. 

Discussion began with statements expressing regret: 
Th0y witt put her in the ground, ... We will never see 
hsr again^ . * . Regret gave way to reflections like 
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aleeping forever? ... W& wilt miss her. , . , SHb was 
a really good grandma, , . . I wish yBsterday aould have 
lasted forBver. . , , Just think what a good last day we 
gave her — we made her very happy. They recalleca things to 
remember her byi She liked to' go to the play room with us. 

• . • She helped ChriBtie with her reading. * . • She said 
We brought sunshine when we aame to see her. , , , We 
fussed about who would get to sit on her bed beside her, 

. * • She sure was pretty. Then from reflection to reality s 
She lived a long time, . , , Her heart stopped beating, 

* . , Everyone is going to die sometime , . . . Now^ we 
K c ^3 d to d c a z- de w h a t to do * S h e Wa s part of oii r fam ily . 



Each wrote a letter to the real family. Typically the 
letters were filled with feelings of love and sympathy. 

Dear Fanily of our Adovted Grandmother^ 

I am sorry that she died, I know you loved 
her, I loved her too. All of our alass 
loved her^ I know you will miss her. We 
will miss her too. We liked to go and see her, 
Wq liked to sing and play with her. We were 
there the day before she died. She had a good 
time. I had a good time, Mrs. Whitley loved 
her , 



I love yous Sibylle. 

In the family's response they said. Letters from the ohildren 
helped more than anything else. 

The experience was followed through in the classroom 
with discussions about dying and burial, and the selection 
about burial customs from Life and Death (10) was read* 
Embalming, coffins, and funerals were~discussed , Most of the 
children had never been to a funeral* Maria, vrtiose grand-- 
father had died during the summer, told what she knew about 
funerals and how they put her grandfather into the ground. 
Sarah -s father had died during the summer before she became 
one of the participating pupils. Her mother had spoken to 
the teacher of her concerns that, although Sarah's older 
brothers and sisters had been able to talk about the loss, 
Sarah had not. After the discussion relative to the death 
of the first grandparent, Sarah's mother reported that the 
child's entire dameanor at home had changed dramatically. 
In class she became a resource about cremations as her father's 
body had been cremated. In writing letters of sympathy to 
families of other grandparents who died during the year, each 
time she stated^ I know juat how you feel beaause my father 
died last summer* 
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The children were better prepared when another grand- 
mother died. They knew she wore a heart pacer, and she had 
talked with them freely about it* Her heaPt wope out* . , , 
J'm glad she didn^t have, to hurt a tot, Flowers thay them** 
selves selected from the florist were sent, since she was 
without a family to whom they could write. Why Did He Die? 
(5) ^ The Dead Bird (2), and The Mother Tree (9) were all read 
and discussed. 

Perhaps the learning that took place may be traced 
indirectly p in a situation involving not their own loss but 
a later bereavement suffered by someone else*-one of the 
teachers whoae father died. The following letters of condo- 
lence^ selected from among those written by the children, 
may suggest how the program (including the deaths that 
occurred) has iiiflranced tjie young participants to communis 
cate some insights that grew out of their earlier period of 
silence. Indeed^ in this sense. Grandma Wirrick "really 
motivates" the children to write. 




s 







Vie i^ld h>^ to La\/EWB5 
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Decxr my 5. Vv'ar^c-n, 

( e J , To cj^ Y 
drc/ a I at 

JiJ KloT J;e. w^)( 
t?v^V';/ 6<i;'<:^y dies 
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, Deaf Mrs-,WaiJoD 

L wqM like 'to 

fe? . >fcv J-fllTi hew 

Qoo4 
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Dear 



M 





my 



am so 5 

&r-ar^d Fa^lner died 4cD. 




you We VQ. 





We ITS/ 



Love^ David 
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EDUCATION OP THE SPIRITS AN EPILOGUE 



"You are my sanshine," The words of this familiar song, 
sung by the children at the request of Grandina Glassboro on 
the day before she died, offer a syrtibol of the prograin as a 
^/hole , It is clear that the prograni has borne abundant fruits 
not only in the garden tended by the children for their old 
friends but also in the good cheer they brought with them* 

But the Illumination derived from this project has 
touched the young as well as the old* In its lights each 
participant can be seen with greater clarity as an irreplace- 
able individual* At timee the light may seem to waver i a 
beloved resident dies or (very inffrequently) returns houte; a 
key staff member at the nursing home moves to a distant ^tate; 
a nujnber of children move on to a classroom with nw prn jects 
and new involvements. But a certain continuity remains^ and 
the program returns to life and adapts itself to alt ^red 
circunistances . 




J love all these Qkildren and they lave me 
and aotcr maP.e-B no differenae, 
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A constant feature has been the unfaltering attention of 
a teacher whose combination of humor and serious intent wins 
the acceptance of nursing home residents and staff. Without 
the continued presence and commitment of such a person # the 
program could hardly grow and blossom as it does. Her belief 
in an Important Yonge School principle-'-that learning 

should not be confined to a formal classroom environment — 
stimulates children to step into extended family relationships 
that some lack in their own homes. The idea of love as an 
obligation voluntarily, even joyfully, undertaken supplements 
the more obvious biological understanding of family life. 
Grafting this new ooncept onto a familiar growth, the program 
results in the flowering of love and learning* Music, games ^ 
crafts, and imagination serve to nurture these qualities in 
both the young and the old* 

Some barrier between school and society, self and others, 
breaks down when children leap over a nursing home wall. 
This experience vindicates the idea that coraiunity involve-- 
ment, undertaken in a constructive and intelligent fashion, 
greatly extends the possibilities for learning that are open 
to children p 

As the classroom expands to include "real" life, learning 
moves in unpredictable directions. An eleinent of the popu- 
lation that society often treats with overt or ill-concealed 
contempt is discovered to be alert, mentally vigorous, and 
far more oapable of laughter than many of the rest of us. 

Of course, not all the unexpected occurrenc^as were 
positive in nature, A tendency to sentiment ali?:© old age 
receives a sharp eheck in the reactions of one old man, 
supposedly enthusiastic about the program, who lashed out at 
children bringing him gifts. What combination of forqetful-- 
ness, temperament I- or ill health contributed to this reaction 
remains a mystery* New directions can exhibit the potentially 
destructive as well as the more hopeful aspects of human 
nature* Old age has tragedies not chronicled in this project's 
logbook; childhood has tragedies of its own which may never 
be expressed but which may surface after long silence to 
haunt one's later years* Neither old nor young are immune to 
sorrow, but a teacher who is aware of the perils as well as 
the promises of new directions, and who does not fear the 
unknown as such, will search for ways to turn unforeseen 
negative happenings into a positive eKperience. 

The Intellectual training we traditionally associate 
with school acquires more meaning when it is linked with an 
emotional investment. Attempts were made to Include academic 
learnings in relation to the elderly as indicated by a log 
entry on May 4, 
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Today we had a epeaiat glass to Bwpla%n 
i&rme^ equipment^ aharaatex^ietioa of 
eome older pBople. Children listened and 
askBd many good queetiana but soon got 
tired and wanted to go to visit their 
grandparente . Al&o^ as Mrs. Storti talked 
about different symptome of some older 
people^ the ahildren became very defensive 
about their own adopted grandparentB ^ John 
quiakly aorreateds "Grandpa CrevasBe never 
does that\ " Danni said^ *^GPandma Songbird 
would never be that way, " Metek a^^dj '^You 
must mean these things happen to really old 
peopt^^ and maybe Biak ones^ It was 
interesting beoause Grandma Howard will be 
96 next months They used her for an 
emample--^ ''She is so pretty^ dresses so well^ 
has her hair fixsd so pretty all the time 
and always talks with good sense^'' 

Bed pans and wheelahairs are taken for 
granted^ "These are Just hospital things^ " 
the ahildr&n explain* Mrs, Storti is plan^ 
ning another ola&s to diaauBs strokes ^ 
heart attaaks^ and other ailments of the 
aged. 

In honesty, one must add that this psychic expenditure is 
demanded of the supervising adults as well as the partici-- 
pating students and the old people who are not merely the 
passive recipients of affection* The teacher/director, in 
fact# is sometimes harder hit by the currents of an age« 
youth project than the young people who actually carry it 
out* Placed in the middle/ he or she must cope with the 
logistics of planning and organizing while seeing all too 
clearly the confusion experienced by the young and the 
losses suffered by the old* 

But the possibility of pain cannot be eliminated from any 
emotional investment ^ and the emotional investment of both 
children and adults in the P* Yonge School nursing home 
program could be ruled out only at tha expense of the learning 
we seek. When balanced by an effort to understand our experi'' 
ences and observations, this emotional response heightens 
rather than negates an intellectual response* A formal class^ 
room setting can spark intellectual awareness; emotional 
response is likely to be Ignited by a Gonfrontation with the 
society surrounding the classroom* 

Rufus Jones has written of the need to balance contem- 
plation and action to achie^ye a deeply rooted spiritual life, 
^erican public schools, with their pupils' diversity in 
heritage / have a special obligation to respect separation of 
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church and state. This obligation; however ^ should not 
blind us to recognition that the truest education is the 
education of the spirit^ and that our pressing social 
issues— our society's economic and ecological conflicts # 
its treatment of minorities, and the relationships of its 
young and its old—are basically spiritual problems^ Instead 
of paralysing our ability to deal with these problems, our 
nation's religious diversity should provide multiple insights 
and resources to deal with them Realization that spiritual 
education can take place in tho secular setting of our public 
schools may assist us in preparing children to solve problems 
that have perplexed our own generation* 

Education of the spirit isr of course, notoriously dif- 
ficult to assess. It is one thing to measure attitude 
changes; the significance of the changes may be more elusive, 
A sensitive teacher knows , however, that acquisition of facts 
and skills is most meaningful when related to an individual's 
objectives, and that his objectives expand when his ethical 
and imaginative being is touched. While the public school 
must refrain scrupulously from the grinding of denominational 
axes, it can remain aloof from spiritual values only by 
counting itself out of the learning process that has the 
greatest light to offer a confused society^ 

More specifically, what light is cast by the program just 
described? Evaluation of the project's effectiveness poses 
certain difficulties. On a superfleial level, It is easy to 
say that the program is successful. It brings young and old 
together in a setting that Is usually cheerful i and it serves 
to alleviate the loneliness that so often accompanies insti- 
tutional life. It allows greater mobility for old people who 
are dependent on young muscles for their wheelchair "walks". 
It also provides a listening ear for the reminiscences that 
some old people enjoy. (Catalogues of the aches and pains 
and economic burdens that often accompany old age did not, 
apparently, form the gist of these messages,) It offers an 
opportunity for games and crafts that may help arthritic 
hands and for music and conversation with children whose 
vitality is in itself morale**raising. The noise and motion of 
the young people, if not permitted to get out of hand, creates 
a refreshing contrast for old people keenly aware of their 
own physical limitations* The program may even help some 
residents overcome these limitations i Children* s Involvement 
in speech therapy and handwriting sKercises for stroke patients 
may lead to improvement although no medical opinion on this 
point is available. Notable though less drwiatic progress may 
be traced in an increased readiness of old people to get up, 
get dressed, and pay more attention to personal appearance as 
a result of the children's visits. Children are very observ-- 
ant about such details, and at least one child spoke approv* 
ingly of one resident's dignified and well'-groomed appearance. 
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The supervisors strive to maintain a balanced view of 
program eKpectations . Consequently^ the program is free 
from the "do-good" atmosphere sometimes found in soma church 
or club projects for the aged. The old people are on the 
giving as \^ell as the receiving end of the program trans- 
actions, tangible and intangible* The logbook records a 
number of gifts ^ harder to capture is the spirit of concern 
and love that accompanied them* 

A first reaction to records of the project is that old 
people — ^despite the balance finally achieved^ — did derive more 
from the visits than did the children* Their expressions of 
appreciation are frequent^ and the old people often mention 
how much they miss the children when the visits are delayed 
for some reason. The children's comments do not reflect the 
same sense of dependence^ but children are less apt to ver- 
balize such feelings; however, their reluctance to leave 
older friends is noted on niroerous occasions. While it does 
not appear that children actively sought from "grandparents" 
a solace or guidance not available from other sources, on at 
least some occasions a genuine influence was exerted* One 
troubled child/ whose entry into the progr^ created mis- 
givings on the part of school personnel, apparently found the 
project a stabilizing influence* The supervisor ascribes 
this effect to the child's interaction with one grandparent 
in particular. 

On a wider scale, the development of more positive atti-* 
tudes toward the aging process is a significant gain by 
children who will, perhaps, help create a society less in-- 
clined than ours to reject and isolate its older members* 

The emphasis on "adoption" of the grandparents^-a concept 
taken quite seriously by the children—may have been helpful 
to adopted ohildren taking part in the program* Though clear 
evidence on this point is not available, a handicapped child 
was exposed to the highly constructive attitude of one 
grandparent who was not only confined to a wheelchair but 
who was blind as well. This woman's willingness to discuss 
her handicaps in a positive and matter-of-fact way had con- 
siderable impact on all the children who heard her speak. 

In a quarrel that arose one day among several children, 
who all wanted to push their handicapped classmate's wheel^ 
chair, grandparents exercised kind but firm arbitration. 
Their fondr^ess for their young visitors did not inhibit 
grandparbncs from correcting them on a number of occasions. 

This quarrel about their classmate is the only evidence 
presented by logbooks for the presence of jealous and com- 
petitive feelings among the children except to take turns 
pushing grandparents* There is no evidence that children 
competed for the attention of an older person, but there 
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are a ni^ber of references to rivalry among old peopla for 
the attention of young visitors. Like plants struggling for 
their share of sunlight, the rasidents at times expressed 
resentment over what they interpreted as excessive attention 
to another resident* These expressions of antagonism suggest 
that the program holds greater urgency for the old people 
than for the children. They also raise questions about the 
attitudes of nursing home residents who are not included in 
the program. 

But^ one might ask# should a good progrMi be criticised 
because it can not include all those who might profit from 
it? Certainly, a program begun on a modest scale by one 
classroom teacher cannot aim at complete coverage of a 100-* 
patient nursing home^ even if all the residents are able and 
willing to take part* A fMiiliar syndrome appears: the 
promising program that creates expectations on a larger 
scale than it can meet* Visits to prison inmates i special 
services to the handicapped, and pilot programs in slum areas 
have generated similar problems of rialng expectations. It 
is at this point that the greatest challenge to a small*scale 
program may occurs that of retaining its original scope or 
of widening it without losing the original character and 
impetus. In either case, a deliberate choice is involved but 
much of the choice may rest on people who are not directly 
connected with the program. If one classroom cannot form 
close ties to a large number of residents, a nurriber of class- 
rooms could. Further, the Involvement of more schools would 
permit visits to more nursing homes* But the spread of a new 
program can meet with indifference, even opposition, because 
of heavy commitments that are already present or because of 
a distaste for exposure to public notice. Nursing homes 
whose programs would not stand close scrutiny would, perhaps, 
be reluctant to encourage regular visits from groups of 
observant and curious school children; at the very least, 
there might be an inclination to hand pick for participation 
those residents who are most docile and least likely to 
complain about abuses* Similarly, a school whose adminis'^ 
tration regards students and teachers as subjects to be con-- 
trolled rather than as self-governing, trustworthy beings 
will be cautious about encouraging much community 
involvement. 

The P* K* Yonge Laboratory School is fortunate in its 
atmosphere^ which fosters unusual freedom of action on the 
part of teachers and ,::.tudents. Along with this freedom is 
recognized a responsibility to turn extramural activities 
into genuine learning situations. Schools run along rigid 
lines may be less oriented than P. K. Yonge toward the new 
directions taken by this project. Yet, a first step might 
serve not only to expose and correct weaknesses in the par'- 
ticipating institutions but also to bring to light their 
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potential for fostering rich relationahiim amoi 
One of the most rewarding eKperienees for the i 
new program is that of watching the growth of i 
munit^ spirit* With careful oversight ^ this ^ 
develop into a hardy plant that • ">>; lter mi 




individuals t 
pneer o£ a 
genuine aom* 
om aan 

generations. 
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APPENDIX 



PROJECT SUMMARY 



Maintenance of an enviromnent in which all may continue 
to be stimulated to grow requireB broad participation in the 
lives and eKpariences of others. Optimum development of 
self and more satisfying identification with the human 
specias*'*recogniilng man's common needs for loving^ belonging, 
expressing, sharing, creating, and producing--require3 a full 
range of involvement, including the youngest and the oldest* 
The Adopted Grandparents Program ir* one effort toward estab- 
lishing and maintaining a high level of involvement between a 
clagarocm of young children and the elderly residents of a 
nurging home. For all, involvement is fun and enlightening. 



BacKground 

ApproKimately 100 patients are in residence at the 
nursing home. Of the 100 only 13 are "adopted". In 1968, 
when the children's visits began, 12 "grandparents" were 
officially designated (no one now remembers why only 12 or 
who decided) . But during one of their first visits, the 
children discovered and adopted "Gran&na" Wiesmer; hence, the 
number "adopted" became 13. On the very few occasions when 
one has been "lost", another is "adopted" to fill the void. 

Ages of the "grandparents" average between 75 and 80 
years. The richness and variety in their life eKperiences 
are commensurate with those years. Among the 13 are a 
teacher, an actor, a railroad engineer, and a housemaid. 
One elderly gentleman is a Harvard graduate. 



Pur pose 

The purpose of the projent is to provide 30 sIk*, seven'-, 
and eight-year-old children and 13 aged inhabitants of the 
nearby nursing home with mutually enriching eKperiences # 



Program Description 

Among both age groups objectives are (1) to stimulate 
sharing of talents, knowledge, and skills j (2) to encourage 
loving, caring, helping relationships; and (3) to recognise 
and accept the aging process. Objectives are accomplished 
primarily through integrating activities in language arts and 
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social studies* Accoinplistaient is demonstrated in a lot of 
talking and listening^ reading and waiting ^ sharing and 
caring, helping and loving, singing and shouting i playing and 
planting. 

Initially, children visited only once or twice a week 
and wheeled "grandparents" to school for special occasions a 
couple times a year. Now, at least some of the children go 
every afternoon. It is a choice each is free to make or te 
reject, after having completed the "givans" of the school day. 

Plans for each visit include activities in which the 
"grandparents" and "grandchildren" can share in groups as 
well as on a 0ne--to-'one basis. Some exaumples are craft 
centers, flower gardens, games ^ and singing. Emphasis 
throughout the year is on providing activities which promise 
to engage both age groups in similar interests, in helping 
relationships, and in friendship. 



Some Activities 

Visiting ^ — Just talking and listening to each other con'- 
tributes to knowledge as well as skill. Grandparents enjoy 
hearing about school today, and children especially like to 
hear grandparents tell about the "olden days"^ Grandma 
Howard tells them about schools when she was a teacher; 
Grandma Songbird tells about "hard timeB being good times." 

It is a "big treat" on the days that grandparents come 
visit the classroom. Individual grandparents come from time 
to time but come as a group near the end of the school year* 

Writing , -*-Even though children visit daily, they frequently 
choose also to write letters or a poem to be hand delivered. 
' s new youngsters enter the program each year their increase 
in verbal fiuency becomes evident in the increased length of 
their creations and in the frequency with which they choose 
to write ^ The variety of topics and modes expand as well and 
come to include stories, plays / and accounts of events both in 
and out of school. The enthusiastic and critical response of 
the "grandparent" audience serves to encourage increased 
attention to correct mechanics and spelling as well as to the 
final appearance of a paper. 

A record of much of the writing may be viewed in the 
children's weekly newspaper. Grandparents look especially for 
articles on news items about the project. Children read their 
newspaper for grandparents who can not read it for themselves. 
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Reading .— Many children read to grandparents who never 
could or^ can no longer read* Children particularly enjoy 
reading mail for their grandparents. Soma grandparents/ 
however, can and do help children with reading skills, taking 
considerable pride in the progreas the children make. 

Dramatizing^ "Special occasions are not prerequisite to 
iving a play. The children can and do find many sources of 
nspiration. But, no party or holiday occurs without Btimu-- 
lating the creation of a play for live Thespians or puppets 
to present. 

Parties^ — Planning for parties for the grandparents 
s rves as a particularly appropriate means for extending and 
r inforcing children's skills in mathematics^ Grandparents 
also plan parties for the children. Both make decorations 
but the children usually serve the refreshments. 

Sometim^is grandparents plan special ref re. ' nts for the 
children. Each Easter, Grandpa Crevasse orders nugh c co- 
rated Easter cake for the children, and the chi ran provide 
a "wheelchair egg hunt." 

Arts and crafts , —An arts and crafts area is set up at 
the nursing home so that grandparents can help to make special 
things for their rooms and to du^corate for special occasions, 
Participatior is invariably enthusiastic. The resulting 
physical therapy is a side benefit to the elderly. Just using 
their hands for cutting, pasting, molding, coloring, and 
painting is most beneficial. A high point occurred the day 
Grandpa Crevasse completed his collage turkey. He held it up 
and said, TMs is th& first turkey I ever made in my wkole 
life. Then he made two more to give his two "adopted" 
grandsons. 

Planting a flower garden . — This is one of the most 
pleasurable actxvities. Early in Septe^ ar the children dig 
the garden and plant flowers around the i atio at the Home, 
Replanting periodically keeps flowers blooming there through- 
out the entire year. Grandparents serve as advisors, choose 
varieties and types of flowers, and look on from wheelchairs 
as children work. 

Children also plant potted plants and take them to grand* 
parents for their rooms. Cut flowers are taken at least 
weekly^-a rose, a carnation, whatever is available and 
inexpensive. 
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Making music . — Music is the most requested sativity, and 
every visit includes singing. Grandparents love to sing with 
the children. They teach the children and the children teach 
them. Sound and singing games are popular^ too. One of the 
favorites, "Little Sally Walker/^ was taught them by the 
blind adopted grandmother whom the children nicknamed 
"Grandma Songbird". Grandma Bennett taught them all "Jesus 
Loves Me". Grandpa Crevass©/ retired from the railroad, 
requested "I've Been Working on the Railroad" most every 
visit. A college student frequently takes her quitar and 
joins the "sing alongs". Also^ children help grandparents 
use rhytliin instruments (very good for arthritic hands) . 

Games .""Grandparents are always ready and waiting to play 
games. A very special aspect of the games is the high degree 
of friendly competition. Children teach and grandparents 
teach. Favorites are cheei:ers; old maid, ring toss, bean bag^ 
and bingo* 



The Study 

During the 1974-1975 school year a ^ :^.udy was conducted 
to identify the effects on the children 'a attitudes tow^^ ird 
the elderly. 

Instrumentation . — In order to collect such data a process 
was developed through which children were asked questions 
designed to determine reactions to pictures representative of 
various age groups. 

All pictures were black and whit uniformly mounted or 
a neutral background, and laminated^ viewers independe; % 

rated the pictures, categorizing the ir three distingui.^' 
able age ranges — 20 to 28 i 36 to 45; .us* The eleven 

pictures yielded were those which eaci the raters agreeu 
fell within a specific range. Each range contained both males 
and females . 



Questions were designed and arranged to call for reaction 
to the person in the picture by having to move from a relatively 
"safe" distance — If he/she said ^hetlo' to you as you pasaed 
on the sidewalkj would you say ^hello ■ f^-^to being clomm'^^Woutd 
you like to hug him/her? 

Questions were asked in the following sequences 

Z. If he/she said ■hello* to yo: as you passed on the 
sidswaik, would you say -hel, 

2. Would you like to go to walk with him/her? 
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3^ Would you like him/h&r to be your fT^iend? 

Would y^u BhaPB youp acokiea wit him/her? 
S* Would yoii lik& to eit in hia/hmr lap? 
fi* Would you tikB to hug him/h&v? 

Teeting sessions wars held during pra-school planning. 
They were conduatad pre and post bv a paraon who had no 
responsibility for the project or oontaGt with the children 
other than during the testing sessions. 
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Age range: 60 plus 
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DMA ANAIVSIS 



This study was conducted ia order to determine attitufie 
changes in second and third grade students who were sKposed 
to elderly persons and their milieu. Pre- and poittest data 
were obtainid on these students (the experimental group With 
n * 17) and on students in the second and third grades 
without the planned sKposure (the control group with n ^ 16). 

The test data consisted of the number of positive re- 
sponses to four elderly, three middle age, and Jo^r young 
photographs. Responses to six questions were obtained Cor 
each picture. Indepenaent variables consisted of the 
treatment group (experimental or control), pr^ or posttestmg, 
grades (second or third) , sex (male or female) , and race 

black or white). In addition, the child's exposure to 
e3derly persons outside of the treatment ejcperience m school 
was assessed by a personal interview with a parent. 

hn a primary focus, thiEi study sought to determine if 
any differences eKisted between the experiniental and control 
groups in their positive reaponses to the young, middle aged, 
and elderly persons' photographs when considerin| the vari- 
ables of prer-and posttesting, sex, race, and grade. A 
secondary concern was whether the eKperimeiitai and control 
groups differed from one another regarding exposure to 
elderly persons away from school. 

The latter concern was analyzed through a personal inter- 
view with a parent. Results of the Intervaew are presented 
In Lble 1. ^Chi^square and ^ testing ^ere conducted , but no 
statistical signdf leant differences were discovered. The 
ages of the child's oldest neighbor and that of grand- 
pirents supported the fact that both groups were acquainted 
with personS in the same elderly age group ^V^"^^ ^ffl^ed 
school The age and prior educational experience (defined 
Sf having gonf to nurLry school) of f^^/^^^^^^^'l^'^ 
siinllar. One other question was asked of the parent. Its 
concern was Whether the child spoke to his elderly neighbor. 
This was rated with a 1 if they talked frequently, 2 if 
seldom? and 3 if never. The mean for the experimental 
group was 1.87 and for the control gEoup, 1.96. 

Analvsia of the primary focus of the study regarding 
differe^cis"e?weeS the experimental and ^^^J^^^ 
cerning the number of positive responses to P|Ctures was 
performed utilizing chi-square testing. No ^^^'^^^t^J^^^J^'L 
fjrences were found. While this was true, an eK«uination of 
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TABLE 1 



M^^ns and Percents £or Responses to tlie Personal Interview 
^ for the Experiniental aid Control Groups 



Elderly Jersons 



Interview 
Categories 



Age of Oldest Neighbor 

Maternal Grandparents; 

Age of Grandmothei 

Age of Grandfather 

Child Visits s 

At least once a month 
Less than once a month 

Living Distance from Child t 
Less than 25 miles 
More than 25 miles 

Paternal Grandparents 

Age of Grandnother 

Age of Grandfather 

Child Visits: 

At least once a month 
Less than once a month 

Living Distanee from Child 
Less than 25 miles 
More than 25 miles 

Child's Age 

Child Attend Nursery Bchool 
No 



EMperimeiital 



Mean 



63 .2 



61.2 
til. 9 



59.5 
60.4 



Percent 



7.4 



47 .1 
52 .9 

23 .5 
76.5 



53, 
46. 

33 
66 



3 
7 

,3 
,7 



82,4 
17.6 



control 



Mean 



67.7 



56.5 
58.3 



Percent 



57.3 

61.8 



7.5 



38 .5 
61.5 

15.4 
84.6 



40. 0 

60. 0 

50.0 
50.0 



71.4 
28.6 
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each treatwent group's positive responses to ^^^61^?^^^. 
Det sons' pictujres revealed a greater positive trena the 
lxp'?lm^>nLl group. Thes. data ara pr^sant.d ^^^^^ 
Table 1. on all categories, the experimental q^oup eKhiUit^a 
more positive responses, proportionately, than °o^^^^L 
group on posttesting. Mora positive responses on P^e.est^ng 
we?e expressed by the control group for second graders, white 
student^ and male students. Overall, the P^Jf -"^f 
experimental group increased froni pre- to posttesting five 
Smef SyS of six whereas for the control group, it v.as two 
titnes out of six. 

in amnmary. no statistical differences were found between 
the experiinental and control groups on the f^^^ °°^^f 
concerning the school or the home exposure to elderly persons. 

tl^e lata, though, it appears that both groups apparently, 
had the same background and attitudes initially, but tne 
eSe^imental group more frequently had attitude changes in a 
positive diirection toward elderly persons. 



TABLE 2 



Perrents and Number of Positive Resporses to Elderly Persons 
Photographs for the Experimental and Control groups 
bv^ Grade, Race, Sex, and Pre- and Sosttesting 



Categories 



Grade : 
Second 
Third 

Race : 
BlacK 
TOiite 

Sex : 
Male 

Female 



Experimental 



Percent 



Pre 



56.4 
80. 2 



83.3 
57.4 



53.6 
67.9 



Post 



62.5 
71.9 



87.5 
59-8 



60.1 
67.9 



Nuinber 



Pre 



176 
77 



60 
193 



90 
163 



Post 



195 
69 



63 
201 



101 
163 



Control 



Percant 



Pre 



57.4 
70.8 



59.4 
60.1 



57. 8 

53.7 
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